INSURRECTION   OF   1920
the same phrasing and language; they were a demand for the
institution of a theocratic Government built up on one of the
fundamental principles of the Shi'a doctrine. Signed by
many prominent shaikhs and leaders, these letters were
evidence of the power and hold of the Shi'a divines on the
religious emotions of the uneducated tribes.*
The effect of the Insurrection has been variously judged.
To the British Government, it was a revolt against authority,
costing 426 British lives, 1228 wounded and 615 missing and
prisoners,2 as well as 8450 casualties among the insurgents.a
It involved the expenditure of millions of pounds sterling from
the British Treasury. It inflicted incalculable damage in the
country itself. To the war-weary British public and to the
Press, it was the occasion for the revival of the cry 'Evacuate
Mesopotamia'. To the British ofiicers and men in 'Iraq, it
was a tragedy, wasting lives, spreading destruction and
anarchy and sweeping away much of what they had achieved.
It was a tragedy, however, in which, often isolated with violent
death never far distant and frequently facing almost insuperable
difficulties, they played their parts nobly and in accordance with
the best traditions of their race for courage and devotion to
duty and for heroic exertions in the cause to which they had
given themselves. None excelled the Acting Civil Commissioner
once the rising had begun, in Herculean labour and in meeting
the exigencies of the situation or in devising means to bring the
issue to a successful end. His unfaltering trust in and support
of the men on whom responsibility devolved, his messages of
encouragement and his apparently inexhaustible strength
made him a leader to whom ofiicers and men could look with
assurance. The actions of these men as a whole and the
individual performances of Colonel Leachman, Captain
Bertram Thomas, Captain Salmon, Major Ditchburn, Captain
1 Admin. Report^ Muntafiq, 1930, p. 19,
2 London Gazette, App 4, p. 5346.
3  Ibid., App. 5, p. 5347.
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